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* 
Notes of the Month 


German Unity and West German Rearmament 


At the conclusion of their Washington meeting, the three 
Western Foreign Ministers issued on 15 September a com- 
muniqué, in the course of which they said that they had reached 
agreement, inter alia, on instructions to the Allied High Com- 
missioners for the negotiation of mutually acceptable agreements 
with the Federal Republic, the effect of which would be . . . to 
establish relations between the three Powers and the Republic on 
as broad a contractual basis as possible, in the light of German 
participation in Western defence ‘through the proposed European 
Defence Community whose forces would form part of the Joint 
Defence Forces under the North Atlantic Supreme Command’. 
The German Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, welcomed this declaration 
as opening the door to negotiations which would restore German 
freedom and would also offer German security, and the nation and 
Europe peace. The leader of the Social Democrat Party, Dr 
Schumacher, on the other hand, bitterly attacked the Foreign 
Ministers’ decisions and denied the right of the Federal Chan- 
cellor or even of the Federal Parliament to sign any such agree- 
ment with the Occupying Powers without new elections, which he 
demanded. He declared that the Pleven Plan (for a European army) 
and the Schuman Plan meant the end of European democracy, 
and that only Germany was to put all her forces at M. Pleven’s 
disposal and have no army of her own. She would be the only 
‘total European’, whereas the other nations would be Europeans 
‘at will’. Although Herr Schumacher’s speech might seem to put 
him in the camp of those Germans who demand an army of at 
least three divisions wholly officered by Germans, there are many 
others who are unwilling to see a West German contribution even 
to a European army lest it bring nearer the day when German must 
fight German. 
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The East German Government’s response to the Foreign 
Ministers’ decisions was immediate. Herr Grotewohl, the Prime 
Minister, in a statement on Government policy made at a special 
session of the Volkskammer, proposed early discussions between 
representatives of East and West Germany on free and secret 
elections for an all-German Parliament. After a few days’ study of 
this proposal by the West German Government, Dr Adenauer 
answered Herr Grotewohl in a speech approved by the Bundestag 
on 27 September. The Federal Government laid down fourteen 
principles of election procedure. They included guarantees of 
personal freedom, freedom for the same political parties and their 
candidates and for newspapers, as well as freedom of movement 
throughout Germany; points twelve to fourteen proposed that the 
election should be held under the supervision and protection of an 
international body which should have authority to safeguard the 
rights and liberties of the population. The West German Chan- 
cellor also sent a Note to the Allied High Commissioners informing 
them of the German desire for all-German elections under inter- 
national control and of the election law which his Government was 
preparing. His Government felt itself bound, he said, to do every- 
thing within its power to make quite certain that all the necessary 
conditions exist for the holding of these elections. This could be 
achieved only if a neutral international commission, under the 
control of the United Nations, conducted investigations in the 
Soviet zone and in the Federal Republic to determine whether or 
not conditions in which free elections could be held did in fact 
exist. In their answer, published on 15 October, the three High 
Commissioners welcomed and endorsed this ‘constructive pro- 
posal’. 

The East German Parliament gave its answer to Dr Adenauer’s 
fourteen points on 10 October when it once again appealed to the 
Federal Government to approve the proposals for all-German 
elections (although it had previously rejected a suggestion from the 
Lord Mayor of West Berlin that city-wide elections should first 
be held there as a ‘trial’). Herr Grotewohl said that he had no 
objection to the great majority of the fourteen points and that he 
was prepared to discuss the question of international control, but 
he added that his Government urged the Bundestag to recognize 
the dangerous character of Dr Adenauer’s negotiations with the 
Western High Commissioners, which might subject Germany to 
much misery, and to take steps to break them off. Three days later, 
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however, the East German President announced that his Govern- 
ment no longer regarded the breaking off of these talks as a pre- 
requisite for agreement on nation-wide elections. 

Even if agreement can be reached on all-German elections, there 
remains the question of Germany’s ‘lost Provinces’. Speaking to 
191 representatives of the Christian Democratic Party from the 
Soviet zone on 14 October, Dr Adenauer said that by German 
unity he meant not only unity with the Soviet zone but also in the 
territories east of the Oder-Neisse Line. But in the summer of 
1950 the German Democratic Republic signed and ratified an 
agreement with Poland recognizing that the Eastern Provinces 
were now a permanent part of that State. 

It remains to be seen whether the proposals for all-German 
elections are more than propaganda moves and whether conditions 
satisfying democratic requirements for free elections can exist in 
Eastern Germany. On the other hand, a recent statement by 
General Eisenhower that the United States intends to begin the 
withdrawal of its ground forces from Europe within the next two 
or three years is not likely to pass unnoticed in Germany. 


The British Balance of Payments 


For the purpose of the British balance of payments, the 
countries of the world fall into groups. There is a Sterling Area, 
within which all currencies are interchangeable with the pound 
sterling; a dollar area, the debits and credits of which are reckoned 
in American and Canadian dollars; and the countries receiving 
Marshall aid constitute a European Payments Union, which allows 
credit to those of its members that become indebted, conditionally 
on certain partial settlements of their mutual liabilities in gold. 

The following table (from the White Paper, Cmd 8379) shows 
how the United Kingdom’s favourable balance for 1950 and its 
unfavourable balance for the first half of 1951 (in £ million) were 
composed : 

Dollar Sterling Marshall Others Total 
Area Area Aid Area 





1950 
1st half — 56 + 83 + 53 —38 + 42 
2nd half — 51 +135 + 69 +26 +179 
Total —107 +218 +122 —I12 +221 
1951 


rst half —109 + 46 — 26 —33 —-122 
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But these figures do not tell the whole story, for the United 
Kingdom takes charge of the debits and credits in foreign ex- 
change of the whole Sterling Area. The British Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Account buys the foreign exchange, including the dollars, 
earned by the other countries of the Sterling Area, and provides 
them with whatever dollars and other foreign exchange they need. 
These countries, the Rest of the Sterling Area (R.S.A.), had a 
favourable balance of £154 million with the dollar area in 1950, 
and of £148 million in the first half of 1951. To these totals must 
be added {100 million in 1950 and {41 million in 1951 for gold 
sold to the United Kingdom, for the dollar equivalent of gold pro- 
duced by South Africa or Australia is just as truly the proceeds of 
an export as are the dollars received for wool or zinc. The £254 
million received by the United Kingdom in 1950 and the £189 
million received in 1951 were more than sufficient to meet the 
adverse balance with the dollar area. But they had to be paid for 
in sterling, and they turned the favourable balances of the United 
Kingdom with the R.S.A. into debit balances of £36 million in 
1950 and £143 million in the first half of 1951. Thus the dollar 
liabilities of the United Kingdom were covered by incurring 
sterling liabilities to the R.S.A. 

In the same way the surpluses earned by the R.S.A. from the 
Marshall aid countries, of £160 million in 1950 and £115 million 
in the first half of 1951, had to be paid for by adding to the sterling 
balances of the exporting countries. Add the equivalent of sur- 
pluses earned by the R.S.A. in other parts of the world, and net 
exports of capital from the U.K. to the R.S.A., and the outcome is 
seen in an increase in the sterling balances of the R.S.A. by £378 
million in 1950 and £368 million in the first half of 1951. 

Thus the favourable dollar situation which led the British 
Government to give up its share of Marshall aid from the end of 
1950 was reflected in a big increase in the country’s floating 
indebtedness to the R.S.A. This increase may well become as 
serious a cause of anxiety as the dollar gap itself. The £254 
million of gold and dollars received from the Sterling Area in 1950 
extinguished the adverse balance of {107 million on current 
account with the dollar area, and provided a credit balance of £147 
million. And American aid of {248 million raised this to £395 
million. The actual increase in the reserve of gold and dollars was 
£576 million. Where did the other {181 million come from? 
Certain capital sums (such as an increase of £48 million in the 
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sterling held in the dollar area) must be taken into account, but it 
would seem that there is an unexplained residue of the order of 
£100 million. 

In the first half of 1951 American aid was £44 million, which 
with {189 million earned by the Sterling Area sufficed to extin- 
guish the adverse balance of {109 million and to provide {£124 
million in addition. The actual increase in the reserves was £203 
million. Gold received from sources other than the Sterling Area 
leaves only a small discrepancy. 

The September quarter has seen a loss of reserves of {214 
million, and anxiety has no doubt been increased by trade returns 
for the quarter showing an excess of imports over exports of £375 
million, and for the first nine months of 1951 of £927 million. In 
interpreting these figures it must be borne in mind that they value 
imports on arrival (c.i.f.), while the White Paper values them on 
departure (f.o.b.). The exclusion of the freight, profit, and other 
charges accruing between departure and arrival reduces the im- 
port excess for the first six months of 1951 from £552 million to 
£338 million, and a similar exclusion would reduce the excess for 
the third quarter from £375 million to £257 million—still a 
formidable figure, exceeding the average of the first two quarters 
by £122 million. 

In the first six months a net credit balance on invisible current 
items (shipping, interest and dividends on external investments, 
etc.) of {216 million reduced the adverse balance to {122 million. 
\ similar credit of £108 million would reduce that of the third 
quarter to {149 million. 


Canada’s Defence Effort 


THERE is no doubt, of course, that Canada is a most valuable 
partner in the North Atlantic alliance. Emerging from the Second 
World War as an important industrial Power, her wealth of natural 
resources and her rapidly developing industry add much to the 
potential strength of the Western world. But it must be borne in 
mind that Canada’s national income is about one-seventeenth that 
of the United States, and her population one-eleventh. The 
Canadian three-year defence programme, announced on 5 
February 1951, envisaged a total expenditure of $5,000 million 
(about £1,680 million). In terms of military personnel, an increase 
of total active forces from 62,000 to 115,000 was visualized—this 
without general conscription, which has not been acceptable in 
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peace-time to the French-Canadian section. Last August an 
active strength of 82,139 men was reached. Canada’s home 
defence concentrates on the development of air power. Her 
armament drive is also conditioned by co-ordination of defence 
production under the U.S.-Canadian Arms Agreement of 1950. 

Recognizing that European defence is a vital factor in Canadian 
security, Canada plans to send to Europe up to 12,000 men, in- 
cluding air force personnel and ground troops. Also, 1,400 airmen 
from N.A.T.O. countries are to be trained in Canada each year. In 
the April Budget, a sum of $166 million was voted for arms-aid to 
Europe. Supplies are going to Italy, and British-type military 
equipment out of storage—sufficient to arm more than two divi- 
sions—has been sent to the Netherlands and to Belgium. This is to 
be replaced by American-type weapons for the Canadian forces to 
facilitate standardization. 

Parliament voted in the April Budget for 1951-2, the first year 
of the three-year programme, a total of $1,664 million for defence 
(a supplementary vote in June brought the total up by $50 
million for capital assistance to defence plants) as compared with 
$770 million actual defence expenditure in the previous year. 
Of the new Budget authorization, $737 million was earmarked 
for major items of new equipment and $311 million for new 
defence construction. It was originally estimated that the defence 
programme for the year would absorb up to 10 per cent of the gross 
national product and the services of up to 200,000 people. In fact 
the indications are that the Canadian armaments programme is 
falling short of its targets. The monthly Canadian Treasury re- 
turns have been consistently reporting an unexpectedly large 
Budget surplus, explained in part by more buoyant revenues than 
were forecast and in part by the fact that defence expenditures 
continue to lag behind schedule. This resulted in a Budget surplus 
of $502 million by the end of August, after five months of the 
fiscal year, as against the projected end-of-the-year surplus of 
$30 million. It is estimated that the current defence programme 
has absorbed, up to August, some 100,000 people only, and is thus 
some three to six months behind schedule. By the end of the year 
the programme is now expected to absorb a labour force of be- 
tween 150,000 and 175,000 people and to account for substantially 
less than 10 per cent of total production, although defence 
production is almost sure to gather momentum in the coming 
months when contracts are increasingly translated into production. 
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This enlarged armaments production effort will have to be 
superimposed on to an expansive economy, with an almost totally 
employed industrial capacity. Industrial construction contracts 
had doubled in the first half of 1951 compared with 1950. Pro- 
jects include iron-ore development in the Labrador region, the 
Aluminium Company of Canada’s large-scale smelter and power 
development plan near Kitimat in British Columbia, and others 
of equal strategic importance. Allocation of scarce materials has 
recently been brought under formal control, but ~ nti-inflationary 
policy is concentrated on fiscal measures and direct controls are 
avoided as much as possible. 

Like some other countries engaged in rearmament, Canada has 
become involved in an adverse balance of payments. The favour- 
able balance on current account of $187 million in 1949 has been 
transformed into a debit of $316 million in 1950 and nearly 
$340 million in the first half of 1951. 

Manpower shortage is likely to prove in the long run the most 
dangerous limiting factor. The number of registered unemployed 
had dropped to 151,100 by 31 May. Immigration, together with 
natural increase, may yield 120,000 new workers this year, which 
should eliminate an over-all shortage for the time being. 





Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1950-1 


WHEN on 27 January 1947 he announced the breakdown of the 
negotiations that had been in progress for nearly a year,} 
Ernest Bevin told the House of Commons: ‘It is unfortunate that 
in the negotiations His Majesty’s Government have had to deal 
with a minority government. . . If, however, we can deal with a 
more fully representative Egyptian Government, and if our 
negotiations can thereby avoid being made the subject of Egyptian 
party politics, there will be a much better chance of carrying them 
through to a successful conclusion.’ The failure of Egypt’s appeal 
to the Security Council in August that year was quickly followed 
by the Arab States’ refusal to accept the United Nations recom- 
mendation for the partition of Palestine and by the Arab States’ 
military intervention in Palestine in 1948. The defeats suffered by 
the Egyptian forces at the hands of Israel were never officially ad- 
mitted. Instead, the sense of frustration found its traditional outlet 
in recriminations against Britain as the original supporter of 
Zionism, etc. The independent line followed by King Abdullah of 
Jordan in his dealings with the Arab League and Israel was also 
laid to the charge of Britain, to whose alliance and financial aid he 
owed his very throne. The embargo which Egypt maintained, after 
her armistice with Israel, on the passage of merchandise for Israel 
through the Suez Canal led to repeated British protests against the 
searching of British ships in the summer of 1949. Finally, a state- 
ment made by the British Secretary of State for War (when visit- 
ing in November the British forces maintained in the Canal area 
under the terms of the 1936 Treaty) that plans for the extensive 
improvement of their accommodation were in hand, and his further 
comment (in answer to a question) that the subject of an early 
British evacuation of Egyptian territory had not arisen, were met 
with strong criticism from all Egyptian parties. 

The political sky was not therefore very clear when the Egyptian 
general election of January 1950 returned the Wafd Party to 
power with an overwhelming majority. However, the new Govern- 
ment was ‘fully representative’ and could, as internal events were 
to show, rely on its new-found understanding with the Palace 
to ignore the protestations of a weak and divided Opposition. 
Some optimistic British circles recalled that the Prime Minister, 
the veteran Nahhas Pasha, had realistically concluded the 1936 


1 See World Today, February 1947, iii, pp. 51-3. 
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Treaty and had dealt faithfully with the British ally in his war- 
time Government of 1942-4. The extension of an invitation to 
Ernest Bevin, then about to return from the Commonwealth con- 
ference at Colombo, to meet King Faruq and Nahhas seemed a 
good omen, although the Royal Address at the opening of the 
Egyptian Parliament showed that Egypt’s basic demands had not 
changed: they were (1) the complete withdrawal of British troops 
from Egypt and the Sudan, and (2) the extension of full Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan, with qualified assurances of Sudanese 
self-government. 

The Labour Party’s return to office in the British general elec- 
tion of February 1950 was received with relief in Egypt, where 
Winston Churchill was regarded as the arch-imperialist who had, 
as Leader of the Opposition, vigorously opposed concession to the 
Egyptian demands and urged the drastic reduction of the sterling 
credits, originally amounting to some £400 million, which Egypt 
had accumulated during the Second World War. On the eve of the 
announcement, on 31 May, that the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, would shortly visit Egypt, 
the Foreign Minister, Muhammad Salah ud-Din, stated that the 
Wafd would continue to oppose Egypt’s entering into obligations 
with Britain for the joint defence of the Middle East, which had 
been Britain’s condition in 1946 for the complete evacuation of the 
British forces. For some months, in fact, a press campaign had 
been propounding the theme that Egypt could not trust Britain 
and the United States whose alleged aim was to perpetuate 
Western imperialist domination over Egypt and the Arab World 
and to interfere in their internal affairs;! tne Anglo-American- 
French announcement on 25 May of a common policy with respect 
to the peace and stability of the Arab States and Israel, and par- 
ticularly to the supply of war material to those countries, was held 
up as proof of these sinister designs. 

About this time a British staff officer, speaking on the defence 
of the Middle East against Stalinist penetration, likened the stiffen- 
ing which United States aid had imparted to Greece, Turkey, and 
Persia to the fabric of an umbrella; but, he continued, ‘the Nile 
Delta and the Canal Area is the clip on that umbrella. If that clip is 
weakened, the whole thing may collapse in the next storm’. In 


‘ This campaign was certainly connected with the Kremlin-inspired ‘Par- 
tisans of Peace’ movement. See the article ‘Préparatifs militaires et facteurs de 
paix’ by Maxime Rodinson, editor of the Paris Communist Moyen-Orient, 
April 1950, pp. 4-5, 10. 
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their conversations with the Egyptian political and military leaders 
the C.I.G.S. and the British Ambassador (Sir Ralph Stevenson in 
whose charge these informal negotiations were left) stressed the 
essential importance of Lower Egypt with its incomparable com- 
munications as a land, sea, and air-base, the value of the technical 
installations already existing there, and the abundant skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled labour which had done such service in two 
world wars. They also pressed the point that the security of Egypt 
could not be separated from that of the Middle East as a whole; but 
the Egyptian Government and public remained impervious. 
Rooted in their desire to see the end of the British occupation, and 
lacking any sense or experience of large-scale strategic planning, 
they were unwilling to understand why Cyprus, or Cyrenaica, or 
Malta, or Jordan, or Kenya could not adequately replace Egypt as 
the Middle East base. Their conception of the question was 
primarily political, obsessed as they were by the accumulated 
grievances, real or imagined, of nearly seventy years of British 
military occupation;! and in urging the British to secure willing 
Egyptian co-operation by evacuating the Canal area they seemed to 
be treating far too lightly the military responsibilities that Egypt 
proposed to assume in a war-threatened world, especially in view 
of the grave administrative, technical, and moral defects in the 
Egyptian army which had been revealed by the Palestine war. 

On 30 June 1950, five days after the North Korean military 
invasion across the 38th parallel, the Egyptian delegate surprised 
the Security Council by announcing his Government’s neutrality. 
While the Egyptian press represented the Korean conflict as one of 
‘rival Eastern and Western imperialisms’ which did not concern 
Egypt, one important motive was to obtain a cheap satisfaction for 
the Security Council’s refusals to support the Egyptian complaint 
against Britain in 1947 and to indulge the Arab League in all its 
one-sided interpretation of the Palestine conflict. The Egyptian 
Government’s persistence in this attitude of neutrality was made 
the occasion for Zionist members of the British Parliament to ask 
whether in these circumstances the British supply of war-material 
to Egypt should not be discontinued; and Anthony Eden was 
cheered by the Opposition when he remarked that Egypt was 
‘getting away with too much’.? 


1 See Professor H. A. R. Gibb, ‘Anglo-Egyptian Relations, a Revaluation’, 
International Affairs, October 1951, pp. 440-50. 
* 30 and 13 July 1950, H. C. Deb. sth ser., vol. 477, coll. 955-6, 2252-3. 
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A British announcement in September that the supply of jet 
aircraft and some tanks to Egypt would have to be postpor.ed, be- 
cause of the need to give priority to the Korean war and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, was interpreted in Egypt as unfair 
British pressure and discrimination. Early in November the 
British Ambassador stated that the supply of these arms had been 
resumed; but this did not prevent the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the Egyptian Parliament on 16 November from 
declaring that the Government would proceed ‘without hesitation 
or undue delay’ to abrogate the 1936 Treaty and the Sudan Con- 
dominium Agreement of 1899. Four days later, Ernest Bevin 
stated in answer to questions that the British Government had ‘no 


"intention of taking any steps or agreeing to any measures which 


would leave the Middle East defenceless. . . We rest on the Treaty 
until it is changed by mutual consent. . . The Sudanese should in 
due course freely decide their own future’. 

One day passed; and on 22 November the Conservative Oppo- 
sition and the Zionist pressure-group on the Government back- 
benches joined forces to harry the Minister of Defence (Emanuel 
Shinwell) on the continued supply of British war-material to 
Egypt, and did not relent until they had extorted from the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Ernest Davies) an assurance that no 
more tanks would be shipped to Egypt until the Foreign Secretary 
had reported to Parliament on the talks which he was about to have 
in London with the Egyptian Foreign Minister. Thus the ex- 
ploitation of Anglo-Egyptian relations for party ends, which 
Bevin had deplored with reference to Egyptian conduct three years 
before, had become a feature of political business at Westminster, 
where the Labour Government with its decimated majority was 
now engaged in a daily struggle for survival. 

The primary purpose of the Egyptian Foreign Minister’s visit 
to London had been to secure a final settlement of Egypt’s out- 
standing sterling credits, now amounting to approximately {£230 
million; and on 15 March the British Treasury announced agree- 
ment in principle on the release of £150 million over a period of 
between ten and thirteen and a half years, while the balance—an 
amount which Egypt might normally expect to hold as credit in 
London—would be discussed at some later date. The agreement 
was immediately attacked by Churchill and Eden, and five days 
later was debated on the motion for the adjournment. The Govern- 
ment secured a majority of only three, and the new Foreign 
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Secretary (Ernest Bevin had been compelled by the illness which 
was soon to prove fatal to retire a month before) was duly ad- 
monished by three ‘colleagues’ belonging to the Zionist pressure- 
group to mend his Office’s ways over its Middle East policy. 

A dispatch in which the Cairo correspondent of The Times 
(27 March) emphasized the Wafd Government’s dilemma between 
Egypt’s strategic interests and the popular chauvinism which it 
had encouraged provoked the Wafdist press to violent denuncia- 
tions—‘Egypt hated Communism, but hated imperialism more’— 
and Nahhas himself publicly protested against ‘this cold war 
waged against us. . . We cannot be expected to remain patient 
indefinitely’. ‘The British Ambassador now returned to Egypt with 
new proposals which were understood to provide for the with- 
drawal of British troops from the Canal area over a period of two 
to three years, on condition that Egypt would agree to their return- 
ing in the event of war or threat of war and would meanwhile 
keep the base installations in good order with the help of British 
civilian technicians.! By this time, however, the Persian defiance 
of Britain over the expropriation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany was encouraging the Egyptian Government to similar feats of 
intransigence. The Egyptian reply of 24 April rejected any com- 
mitment to joint defence in peace-time or to the Anglo-American 
bloc until Egypt received satisfaction, for example, over the 
Sudan, where the Governor-General had recently set up a repre- 
sentative commission of Sudanese to review the Constitution in 
the direction of further self-government, but still within the frame- 
work of the Condominium.? A further British note of 8 June ex- 
pressed the wish that Britain and Egypt should co-operate in 
promoting the welfare of the Sudan and preparing the Sudanese 
for self-government. On 6 July, however, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment continued to insist on the full satisfaction of their original 
demands. 

At this stage the Foreign Office learned that on 1 July an 
Egyptian naval vessel had stopped a British merchant-ship, the 
Empire Roach carrying supplies for the Jordan Arab Legion, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba and had placed aboard an armed 
guard which looted the ship’s stores to the value of £200 and 
wrecked her radio. The Egyptian War Minister replied with a 
denial of the damage and the counter-charge, which the Foreign 


1 Robert Stephens, Observer, 8 April 1951. 
* See World Today, June 1951, vii, pp. 227-9. 
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Office in turn denied, that the ship had been in a prohibited zone 
where Egyptian coastal batteries had instructions to fire at sight. 
The Israel Government seized this opportunity to call on the 
Security Council on 12 July to give urgent consideration to the 
Egyptian embargo on the passage of goods for Israel through the 
Suez Canal. Since no satisfaction was forthcoming in the matter 
of the Empire Roach, it was announced on the 18th that the British 
Government would themselves introduce a resolution in the 
Security Council condemning the Suez Canal embargo, of which 
they and other Governments had made frequent fruitless com- 
plaints to Egypt. 

On 30 July, in a Middle East debate before Parliament rose for 
the summer recess, Herbert Morrison expressed confidence that 
in the event of a world war the Egyptian people would join, as they 
had done before, in resisting an aggressor. Referring to the North 
Atlantic alliance and the plans to extend it to the Mediterranean, 
he continued: 

We invite Egypt’s partnership as an equal in our common effort to 
make the world safe. We want to plan our relationship on an entirely 
new basis. If Egypt rejects that invitation, we cannot allow that to 
prejudice the fulfilment of our international responsibilities, but we shall 
not give up hope of persuading her to offer the spontaneous co-opera- 
tion which will make our task immeasurably easier. 

... We are now discussing with the Egyptian Government the future 
of the Sudan. Here again, we are faced with certain prejudices which 
prevent the Egyptian Government from approaching the problem in a 
realistic frame of mind. . . We are only too anxious that Egypt should 
play her full and proper part with us in guiding the Sudanese along the 
path of political evolution. To insist, however, as certain Egyptians do, 
that there is no distinction between the Sudanese and Egyptian peoples 
is simply to ignore the facts.* 

The Egyptian Foreign Minister declared on 6 August that this 
speech had ‘closed the door’ on the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, 
although The Times diplomatic correspondent (22 August) 
described it rather as ‘the aftermath of negotiations on which the 
door had already been closed’. Egypt refused an invitation to the 
Nairobi Conference on African defence problems, and on 23 
August, the anniversary of the death of Sa’d Zaghlul, the ‘father of 
Egyptian independence’, Nahhas announced that the 1936 Treaty 
would very shortly be cancelled: Egypt had suffered while waiting 
for the British to change their mentality and abandon their out- 
dated and unacceptable ideas of ‘colonization’. 


*H. C. Deb. sth ser., vol. 490, col. 2650. 
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Meanwhile, the Egyptian Government had since the end of April 
permitted a Communist-inspired press to carry on a vigorous cam- 
paign against any association with the Western democracies for the 
defence of the Middle East. On 29 August the Soviet delegate at 
the Security Council, who had remained silent during six weeks of 
debate on the Suez Canal embargo, suddenly intervened with a 
hint that the Soviet vote could have ‘very definite significance’, i.e. 
to veto a majority against Egypt. The formerly responsible Cairo 
newspaper al-Mugattam went so far as to prophesy the inevitability 
of a rapprochement between the Arab States (whose assent was, as 
usual, assumed by Egypt) and Russia; but when the Security 
Council went to the vote, the Soviet delegate was silent and Turkey, 
onwhom Egypt had alsocounted, wasamong the majority against her. 

Events were now moving rapidly to a climax. The North 
Atlantic Council agreed at Ottawa on 20 September to the ad- 
mission of Greece and Turkey, and an invitation to Egypt to enter 
an international organization for the defence of the Middle East 
was expected as the next step, the British forces in the Canal area 
to give place to international specialists assisting the Egyptian 
army. Meanwhile, the British capitulation on 1 October to the 
Persian ultimatum at Abadan was the reflex action of a baffled, 
apologetic Administration awaiting the coup de grdce from the 
electorate. The Egyptian Government, for its part, was becoming 
increasingly unpopular at home because, so far from coping with 
the rising cost of living, it was suspected of aggravating it by the 
financial speculations of its own members. Two of its most con- 
scientious and honest Ministers had resigned in disgust, and a 
third left on 25 September rather than make room for one of Mme 
Nahhas’s relations, who were rapidly making the Administration 
their apanage. It was clearly time, on all counts, for a fresh popular 
gesture; and on 8 October Nahhas tabled decrees to abrogate the 
1936 Treaty (which legally could not be terminated unilaterally 
until 1956) and to proclaim Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan, 
offering the Sudanese self-government but reserving to the Crown 
‘foreign affairs and matters connected with defence, the army, 
and the currency’. 


1See The Times Cairo correspondent: ‘Communist Press Campaign in 
Egypt’, 27 June 1951. In January, on the other hand, the Foreign Minister had 
stood up to a demonstration of several hundred university and secondary-school 
‘students’, one of whose demands was said to have been Egypt’s support of the 
decisions of the Warsaw Communist ‘Peace Congress’ (Moyen-Orient, January 
1951, pp. 6-7, articles entitled ‘L’opinion égyptienne est hostile aux négocia- 
tions avec |’Angleterre’ and ‘Dialogue avec le peuple’). 
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At the time of going to press the Egyptian Government had 
summarily rejected the British counter-proposals of 13 October, 
which provided for Egypt’s participation on terms of equality in an 
international Middle East Command based on Egyptian territory, 
and for an international commission to supervise Anglo-Egyptian 
co-operation in preparing the Sudan for self-government. Cairo 
had in effect asked why Egyptian blackmail should not be as 
effective as Persian blackmail when levied upon an apparently 
disintegrating British imperialism and an irresolute State Depart- 
ment. What escaped the Wafd, whose vision was restricted to the 
narrow confines of their Nile Valley, was that Egyptian intimida- 
tion of Washington was less urgent than that of Dr Musaddiq by 
precisely 1,000 miles, the distance of Cairo from the Soviet 
frontier. As mobs in the Canal area were deterred from looting and 
stoning by the fire of both the British army and the Egyptian 
police, the Wafd, without a genuine friend in the entire world, had 
come perilously near the ‘point of no return’. The British forces 
in the Canal area and the Sudan were being reinforced, and polling 
day was only a week ahead. It remained to see whether, given a 
British Government of different complexion and temper, the State 
Department also would at last achieve, as the New York Times had 
urged, a ‘coherent and strong’ policy in the Middle East. 


G. E. K. 


Popular Revolution in Latin America 


Just where does one look for a popular movement in Latin 
America, and what are the signs of its appearing? This is a difficult 
question to answer; but at least one can be fairly sure where not to 
look for it, for in most cases it is not likely to be found in an 
election. True, there is much popular commotion at an election, 
and during the Bolivian elections last May two individuals were 
killed in La Paz. But it could not be said that there was a popular 
movement in any real sense, though perhaps there was something 
more like it than has ever occurred before in Bolivian history. And 
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even then it was a movement in favour of a leader, Victor Paz 
Estensoro, who was in exile in Argentina and had been refused 
admission to his own country. That is to say, it was only a popular 
movement if one can use this term of a country where a mere 
200,000 out of a population of 34 million rallied to the polls. 

The revolution is the means by which a popular movement is 
achieved in Latin America, but the difficulty is that it is also the 
means by which an unpopular one is installed. In the absence of 
any election, of fair elections or even of fairly fair elections, the 
revolution can come nearest to expressing the inarticulate mind 
of the people. But it does not at all follow that it actually will do 
this, or that it is even intended to do so. Often it is merely a palace 
revolution, as the recent affair in Panama, or a barracks revolution. 
Some heads are carried out on a charger, and other bodies brought 
in. Plus ¢a change, plus c est la méme chose. 

Some revolutions, of course, have been much more than this. 
But even so, Latin American revolutions have rarely been popular 
movements in the sense that they have been promoted, or indeed 
are widely supported at the time, by a great mass of people. Per- 
haps this is true of any revolution anywhere: someone must take 
the lead, someone must take charge. The fall of a worn-out regime 
can be popular; the fall of J. V. Gomez in Venezuela was popular, 
and so was the fall of Porfirio Diaz. But what usually and inevit- 
ably happens is that those who seize the power, if they are trying 
to effect a popular revolution at all, estimate roughly what they 
think the people want, marry that with what they believe they 
need, and try and administer the country accordingly. They may 
do so for a short time, possibly even for a substantial time, but 
power corrupts more speedily in Latin America than elsewhere, 
and if absolute power could corrupt more absolutely it would do so 
there. And once one is in power, one stays there. 


MEXICO: A REPUBLIC BY REVOLUTION 


At present the two most interesting revolutionary situations—to 
use the local terminology—to be found in Latin America are at the 





opposite ends of the sub-continent, in Mexico and Argentina. To 
take Mexico first: most people are aware of the broad lines of the 
Mexican revolution. It began in 1910 after the fall of Porfirio Diaz 
and the end of his long dictatorship. A confused period of fighting 
followed during the next ten years. All over the country revolution- 
ary leaders appeared, and in several regions land was seized by the 
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hungry peasants. Many of the revolutionary leaders were little 
more than trigger-happy bandits, but some of them, though per- 
sons of little education, were instinctive leaders and moreover had 
pretty definite ideas of what they wanted to achieve. In this sense 
the Mexican revolution stands out as an exception among all other 
Latin American revolutions. It was a popular movement, and in 
the different districts whole communities rallied round a local 
leader. Even today Mexican songs are sung which recall the 
adventures of that terrible time. 

To estimate the reasons for the form this revolution took, and 
the emotions it let loose, one would have to discuss the latifundia 
system of old Mexico, the fate of the Juarez reforms of the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the policy of the Porfirian era, and the 
nationalism of a country which had lost its northern territories to 
the United States and experienced the ephemeral empire of a 
Maximilian. But in 1917, shortly before the announcement of the 
first Soviet Constitution, Mexico proclaimed her own Constitution, 
and the ensuing years have witnessed an attempt to apply its pro- 
visions. It was different from other Latin American Constitutions 
not merely in its form but in the way in which it was evolved. For 
although it was, of course, drafted by lawyers and debated by 
parliamentarians, its main drift had been discussed in countless 
bivouacs and by the light of innumerable camp-fires. It therefore 
expressed the will of the people to a much closer degree than 
those numerous Latin American Constitutions which have been 
evolved by the jurists and which contain all the proper provisions 
about division of powers and freedom of speech. 

The e »nomic system laid down in the Mexican Constitution 
has been described as a moderate capitalism of the Left, and though 
this may seem a contradiction in terms it nevertheless sums up 
fairly enough what has actually taken place. Subsoil rights were 
appropriated to the nation, and provision was made for the 
nationalization of foreign enterprises. Nothing happened for a 
long time, but eventually oil, railways, insurance, and banking 
were nationalized. Many people said that the Mexicans would 
never acquire the skill to manage these affairs, but after many mis- 
takes, and by travelling the hard road, they have done so. But at 
the same time there are many foreigners in business on their own 
in Mexico, and numerous and successful businesses have been 
built up by Mexicans as private or public limited companies. In 
other spheres, too, similar developments have taken place; in the 
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initial revolutionary impulse something lasting was accomplished, 
and then the curve has flattened out and the tempo slowed up. But 
the reality of the achievement, and the amount of ground covered, 
are nevertheless impressive. For instance, labour legislation has 
had some real effect in industry. The minimum wage in industry, 
if it means anything amid today’s inflation, has been applied, and 
most substantial employers pay wages considerably above that 
minimum; though, on the other hand, the rural peon is hardly 
paid the minimum. Much land has been divided, according to the 
ejido system, but the process has now been greatly slowed up, and 
the real control of rural agriculture is in the hands of the agri- 
cultural banks and the rural co-operatives, while some very large 
estates, for political or other reasons, remain untouched. 

In the sphere of education, much has been done to educate the 
Indian, though here there is still a long way to go. There is an 
intense scientific preoccupation with languages and cultures, and 
vast numbers of books are being published on the problems of the 
country, some of them of very poor quality but a few really good. 

The conflict with the Church has been tacitly dropped. The 
writer can recall the time when it was reckoned that there were 
fewer than 200 priests at work in the whole country, and that 
ingenuous politician, Sr Garrido Canabal, opened an interview 
with the moving words: “Thank God, I’m an atheist’. But recently 
Mexico was startled by President Avila Camacho’s remark that 
he was a Catholic; and earlier this year the Archbishop and Bishops 
of the country issued a long pastoral letter in which they ex- 
pounded the social teaching of the Church as laid down in the 
great Papal encyclicals, and proceeded to show how much of the 
social reform carried out in Mexico had been instinctively in 
accord with it. 

Mexico today gives a general impression of relative prosperity. 
This is true of the towns more than of the countryside, but even 
the provincial towns show external signs of prosperity, such as 
much new building—an investment of private capital and energy 
which is apt to run ahead of new drainage. There is still, and in no 
small degree, a drift from the countryside to the towns, though its 
effect is to some extent mitigated by the beginning of the mechani- 
zation of agriculture. To restore the amenities of the countryside 
to the level demanded by peasants who have just heard of re- 
frigerators is one of the fundamental problems of the whole Latin 
American sub-continent: otherwise, as elsewhere, Latin America 
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will have all the luxuries and none of the necessities. The cost of 
living is also very high, and there is the usual type of Latin 
American inflation. It takes some time for the small man in these 
countries to recover from the joyful dance of the millions and the 
jingle of the pesos and in the grey morning to find that his pesos 
will not buy him so much as a hat. Mexico has not reached that 
point yet, though complaints have become more frequent. The 
tourist industry is today the most valuable single source of dollars, 
and brings nearly $100 million into the country every year. 

But above all there is a thrust, a buoyancy, and an optimism 
about the country. All things seem possible in Mexico, and many 
desirable. There is a feeling that the country belongs to the 
Mexican people, and a pride in achievement, while nationalism of 
the aggressive and overweening kind is not nearly so common as 
in Argentina, and really does not make itself felt at all. The 
aggressive stages of the revolution are in the past. One might, of 
course, say that all this could have been accomplished with much 
less bloodshed and fuss, but that is perhaps hardly the point. The: 
Mexicans are still wondering just what it is they have accomplished. 
and what is the next stage of their journey, but they are neverthe- 
less confident that they have arrived somewhere, and have not 
merely gone round in circles. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOME OTHER REPUBLICS 


This feeling of achievement which is not necessarily combined 
with nationalism is in strong contrast to the attitude of mind found 
in some of the other Latin American republics. In the formative 
years of the Mexican revolution it became the custom to assume 
that this was the pattern on which the social question would be 
solved in other countries, such as, for example, Peru. No such 
results have followed, however, and the reasons are not far to seek. 
Mexico City is an integral part of Mexico: it is stuck up there in 
the Valley of Mexico under the shadow of the great volcanoes 
and in immediate proximity to numerous agglomerations of 
Indians. The men who put the revolution through were, if not 
Indians, men of mixed blood. Lima, too, was the seat of a vice- 
royalty, but it has a totally different relation to Peru. It is a 
coastal city largely cut off from the highlands. East of it you can see 
the great range of the Andes rising in the steaming mist, grey, 
passionless, and vast, and you can drive up to the top, at 16,000 
feet or so, in the course of a day. But Lima remains a city of the 
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coast. Its leading families are conspicuous for their obviously 
direct European descent—indeed it is one of the ‘whitest’ cities 
of the West Coast. The whole social and political atmosphere is 
such that the thousands who live in Lima rarely give a thought to 
the millions who live in the sierra. And the wealth of the country is, 
to some considerable extent at least, in the sugar and cotton and 
oil of the coast. So, consciously or unconsciously, people in Lima 
argue that the best thing to do with the Indians is to forget them, 
and if they have no bread, well, let them eat cake. Like most short 
characterizations, this is an exaggeration, but it gives some idea of 
the state of affairs. 

As for the other ‘Indian’ republics, Bolivia is still a hermit- 
nation in the mountains, chaotic in politics, and with its principal 
product, tin, mostly held by three men, one in New York, one in 
Paris, and one in La Paz. Ecuador, a charming country from the 
tourists’ standpoint, is just beginning to open her eyes and look 
round. Nothing much can yet be expected from Guatemala, 
although the evils of the present regime would appear to have been 
exaggerated. 

There seems little likelihood that anything will happen in these 
countries on the lines of what has taken place in Mexico. There 
is no social aspiration among the agrarian peons, no chord which 
can be touched by the skilful agitator, no consciousness, as yet, of 
discontent. There is much misery, much incredible ignorance and 
backwardness of every kind, and complete blankness of mind, 
complete inpenetrability. Face to face with the Andean Indian 
particularly in the remoter plateaux of Peru and Bolivia, one senses 
a different universe of existence, in a way that is not found even 
with the villager of India or the Chinese peasant. This is no doubt 
in part due to the nature of the Conquest and all that has hap- 
pened since. But does not one also feel the same bafflement before 
a Toltec monument, or a Maya Codex, said by experts to be among 
the world’s highest forms of art? 

What then is the answer? There are, perhaps, two possibilities. 
One is that the United States and United Nations technical mis- 
sions will, in fact, succeed in effecting a double transformation— 
they will recreate the life of these rural communities through their 
work in the fields of health, education, irrigation, seed and stock 
improvement, and general agrarian reconstruction. They can only 
do this effectively if they have the whole-hearted, and not merely 
the desultory, co-operation of the Governments concerned. 
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Theoretically, the result would be a contented and progressive 
countryside and a national community, co-operative in its different 
parts. But this seems altogether too much to hope for within any 
reasonable period of time. The other possibility is that the gradual 
formation, on the edge of the capitals and the main centres, of a 
society of industrial workers and of smallholders may create a 
kind of bridge between town and country, and a means of escape 
from the latter for those ambitious ones who find the environment 
hopeless. But the emergence of such a class might, in due course, 
well suit Marxist dialectics. The real rural problems wou!d also 
be left untouched; indeed, it looks as if that would be the case 
either way. 


ARGENTINA AND THE PERONISTA REGIME 

People often speak of Latin America as though it were an entity 
in itself. ‘That is convenient, but quite misleading, and it is only 
necessary to think of Argentina to see how misleading it is. The 
Mexican revolution arose out of a situation of social misery. In 
Argentina, the Peronista movement has talked a great deal about 
the social conditions of the people, but its main characteristics 
show clearly that it is a demagogic, highly nationalistic movement, 
inspired by the curious modern ambition to produce overnight a 
thoroughly up-to-date State complete with the modern apparatus 
of economic planning. This movement has been staged in the most 
advanced of the Latin American republics, where the population is 
wholly of European origin with strong strains of modern emigration 
from Italy, Germany, and central Europe. All revolutions in Latin 
America tend in these days to appeal strongly to nationalistic 
sentiment, and the question is one of degree rather than of 
principle. It has been easy in Argentina to excuse a multitude of 
extravagances by the appeal to nationalism. The relative pros- 
perity of the country has made all things seem possible, and 
Argentina has always liked to pose as the leader of the nations 
south of the Rio Grande. As the country is unlikely to become in- 
volved in world affairs, and is moreover in a very profitable 
position, tests of Argentine statesmanship are not of a serious 
order, and among the blind the one-eyed is king. It might almost 
be said that the Argentine position is politically uninteresting. 
‘There is nothing much to be said about a monolith: one can only 
decipher its beauty. 

Of the benefits which the regime has brought to the country, 
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one or two are economic, but most are of that vague order broadly 
called moral or psychological, but none the less important for being 
vague. On the economic side, wage legislation, the regulations con- 
cerning dismissal of employees, and other welfare provisions are 
held to have benefited the working class, especially in the cities. 
As always, it takes time to appreciate that these benefits are largely 
offset by the rising cost of living. But on balance the people feel 
that they have gained, that there is a fairer distribution of wealth, 
and that they have a better economic status. They are proud of 
the new industrialization, of the many Argentine-made goods to 
be seen in the shop windows, and of the national enterprises of 
shipping and airways. Moreover, although the cost of living has 
risen, it has not done so on the same scale as in some of the other 
Latin American republics. In the face of these assets, the charges 
that can be brought against the regime carry minor weight. People 
are not concerned to ask whether the full plans for development 
are really being carried out successfully. They do not pause to 
inquire whether an agricultural country like Argentina does well 
to become industrialized beyond a certain point. They do not 
worry about the effect of wages on the final cost of the product, 
and its chances in world markets. Nor are they particularly con- 
cerned about the constant expansion of the ‘great wen’, Buenos 
Aires, or about the depopulation of the countryside. After all, the 
work which many peons had to do yesterday can be done by a few 
machines today. 

Freedom of the press, personal and individual freedom, the 
‘inalienable rights of man’ have always been catchwords in Latin 
America since the days of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man. But since 
they have always been catchwords and rarely realities, except in 
certain republics, their attenuation in practice need not arouse 
fierce protest. One does not miss what one has not had. La Prensa 
was a symbol, and, as such, was saluted by the continent where its 
flag was forcibly struck, and by La Nacion which many think about 
to die. But that was all: La Prensa was not an institution which 
meant a great deal to the Argentine masses, and the Argentine 
tradition of nationalism has been built up recently by an appeal 
quite other than the distinction of its press. Moreover, the 
Argentine peon has begun to perceive dimly what Europe has 
perceived rather sharply since the Second World War, namely, 
that freedom without bread is licence to starve. What he does 
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not yet perceive is that bread without freedom is the life of 
a beast. 

Argentines have hitherto lived well for relatively little effort, 
and most of them, at least in the great cities, are still too comfortable 
to embrace any particularly stern political principles. People 
grumble, but they have very little to offer in the way of constructive 
alternatives te the present regime, and among the grumblers are 
some who do not do too badly out of it. Meanwhile there is a cer- 
tain strain of quite perverse irresponsibility among some of the 
so-called old oligarchs. They have learned nothing and one can 
teach them nothing. Dark stories are, indeed, told, and prophecies 
made, about palace revolutions and the family contest at the top for 
the supreme prize of supreme power. Others think that a lead in 
opposition will come from the provinces. But the provincial 
governor from whom most was expected in this direction was one 
of the earliest to lead a deputation to Government House urging 
the General to stand for re-election as President and his wife as 
Vice-President. 

In this article, when speaking of the family of the so-called 
‘Indian’ republics, a contrast was drawn between Mexico, which 
has had its revolution, and the other republics, which have not had 
to face such a development. In the same way, Uruguay had its 
revolution in the reform of Batlle y Ordofiez. It, too, had it just in 
time, and the wind of free and progressive political institutions 
still blows fresh over the pampas and through the cities of the 
Banda Oriental. Argentina, it seems, is struggling to have this 
revolution, but it is still an open question whether she will suc- 
ceed. At present there is too much national sensitiveness, too much 
melodramatic posing, too much self-satisfaction, too much internal 
propaganda concealing real facts, too little free discussion, too 
little serious vocation, and too little sound thinking. Moderation 
cannot be expected in revolutionary times, but one can look to 
find dedication, as well as a serious attempt to grapple with the 
hard economic facts of the life of the State, and a readiness to face 
reasonable, as against petulant and destructive, criticism. 


G. M. C. 











The Problem of Allocating 


Raw Materials 


THE allocation of raw materials is very much in the news these 
days, and special steps have been taken at an international level to 
attempt to allocate a number of raw materials in short supply. It 
may therefore be useful to consider some of the issues which have 
been raised internationally in trying to agree on a system for 
allocating one particular raw material—coal—which has been in 
short supply in Europe for most of the years since the war. Many 
similar problems are having to be faced in reaching agreement on 
the allocation of other important raw materials. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Before considering the coal problem it may be as well to recall 
briefly the circumstances leading up to the creation of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference in Washington, which represents a 
unique attempt to find a world-wide solution to raw material 
shortages. Last December the Council of Ministers of O.E.E.C., 
after an exhaustive examination of the raw materials problem, drew 
the attention of member Governments to the very serious situation 
which was arising, and suggested programmes of action in respect 
of the different raw materials in short supply. In general, what the 
Council of Ministers proposed was that the producing countries 
should make an exhaustive examination of all the possibilities of 
increasing production, and that the consuming countries (including 
of course the producing countries who consume part or all of their 
own production) should carefully examine the possibility of restrict- 
ing to essential needs their consumption of those materials which 
were in short supply. The Council further suggested that an 
attempt should be made to devise international allocations schemes 
in the case of those raw materials for which such schemes were 
practicable; and, finally, it was proposed that prices should be kept 
in check as far as possible. The Council wound up with a reference 
to the various raw materials which were of greater than regional 
European significance, and suggested that non-European countries 
should be drawn into the discussions on ways of dealing with such 
materials. 

Soon afterwards, the U.S., British, and French Governments 
issued a joint statement inviting all countries who were interested, 
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within what was described as the ‘free world’, to join together on a 
world basis to overcome the shortages of raw materials from which 
all countries were then suffering. This was in fact the birth of the 
International Materials Conference which has now been meeting in 
Washington for some eight or nine months. The organization was 
not intended to duplicate measures already undertaken by other 
international organizations concerned with raw materials. Its aim 
was rather to provide a world setting for dealing with those 
materials which it was felt needed to be envisaged on a basis wider 
than the purely regional. 

So far seven separate committees, known as International Com- 
modity Committees, have been set up to deal with the different 
raw materials, or in some cases with two or three related materials 
(copper, zinc, lead; manganese, nickel, cobalt; tungsten, moly- 
bdenum; sulphur; cotton and cotton linters; wool; pulp and paper). 
The first task given to the committees was to make a thorough 
statistical examination of the position in relation to the various 
commodities—in fact, to find out, before going any further, exactly 
what the problem was, whether there really was a shortage and if 
so to what extent it existed, how the different countries were 
affected, and so on—establishing in this way a basis for further 
work. In this respect alone, the work of the committees has been 
extremely useful, because no exhaustive world-wide statistical 
analysis of some of the materials considered had previously been 
made. Having established the nature of the problem, the com- 
mittees had then to consider, in the case of those raw materials 
where they were satisfied that there were shortages, the various 
ways of increasing production. This led to a careful analysis of the 
situation in all the producing countries, with appropriate recom- 
mendations. 

Next the question of consumption had to be considered—ways 
in which scarce supplies can be preserved as far as possible, 
alternative materials that can be used, and so on. Finally, the com- 
mittees considered the vexed and complicated problem of intro- 
ducing international allocation schemes. So far three of the com- 
mittees, those on sulphur, tungsten, and copper, have proposed 
definite allocation schemes. In the case of cotton the supply situa- 
tion has sufficiently eased for allocations not to be thought neces- 
sary for the time being. Allocation schemes are in various stages of 
preparation for other commodities, but it is no easy task to make 
arrangements which will be satisfactory to all the parties concerned 
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and which, in particular, will meet the very different interests of 
the exporting and importing countries. 


THE PROBLEM OF COAL 


It may be convenient at this point to turn to the problem of coal, 
because coal is a scarce raw material which has been made the 
subject of international action since the end of the war. It would 
be reasonable to assume that much of what has been learnt in 
dealing with coal will be applied to the other raw materials which 
are now short, more especially as Mr C. W. Jeffers, the Executive 
Secretary of the International Materials Conference, was at one 
time Director of the Coal Division of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

It should first be explained that coal itself has not been put under 
the aegis of the International Materials Conference, because it is 
considered to be essentially a regional problem. The coal shortage 
with which we are all so familiar in this country is mainly restricted 
to Europe. In many other parts of the world there is no shortage 
at all—for example, there is no lack of coal in the Western hemi- 
sphere, especially in the United States and Canada. Elsewhere 
such shortages as have occurred from time to time have been 
largely due to political or other extraneous circumstances, such as 
the rift between Pakistan and India which for some time inter- 
rupted the flow of coal between the two countries. 

The simplest way of dealing with a shortage is to increase sup- 
plies. But this takes time, especially in the case of a heavy industry 
like coal. For this reason the main interest of the international coal 
organizations in Europe has been to attempt to share out as fairly 
as possible the limited quantities available. It is important to bear 
in mind that there is a considerable difference in the circumstances 
surrounding the present shortage of coal in Europe, as compared 
with the circumstances which arose just after the war. The task of 
sharing out supplies is now very much more difficult. Immediately 
after the war all countries were receptive to international proposals 
for overcoming the difficulties arising from what they had jointly 
suffered during the war. ‘The common problem was reconstruction; 
and it was not too difficult, given the goodwill which undoubtedly 
existed, to devise a generally acceptable system for the international 
distribution of such an essential raw material as coal. 

The shortage which exists today is surrounded by a very different 
set of circumstances. For one thing, direct trade and commercial 
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ties, not only between particular countries but between individual 
commercial concerns, have developed rapidly during the last few 
years and now tend to interfere with possible international solu- 
tions. Secondly, a number of countries have done much, for 
reasons which can readily be appreciated, to relax internal con- 
trols; and where internal controls are relaxed it is extremely 
difficult to impose any sort of international control. In general one 
can say that countries are noticeably less receptive to the idea of 
dealing with the coal shortage on an international basis than they 
were in the immediate post-war years. 

A number of particular issues have complicated the attempt to 
arrive at an agreed international system for allocating coal. There 
has, first of all, been the problem of determining the proportion of 
coal which should be subject to allocation. On this point two 
distinct views have been expressed. The coal producing and ex- 
porting countries have taken the line that only the coal made 
available for export should be internationally allocated. The im- 
porting countries have gone further than this and have argued that 
all the coal produced should be allocated. There is something to be 
said for both these views. The contention of the producing coun- 
tries is based on the fact that their economy depends much more 
on coal than does that of the importing countries. The latter, for 
the very reason that they do not possess adequate coal resources 
of their own, have tended wherever possible to use other forms of 
energy such as oil and hydro-electricity. ‘Thus in a time of coal 
shortage they are better equipped than the coal-producing coun- 
tries to consume alternat‘ve fuels. The answer of the importing 
countries is that, even so, it is not equitable that the producing 
countries should be left free to consume as much of their coal as 
they wish and leave only a limited residue for the others. It has 
been extremely difficult to find a satisfactory compromise between 
these two views. 

A second important and complicated issue is that of relating the 
requirements of the various importing countries to one another. 
The difficulty here is that widely divergent conditions exist in the 
claimant countries. For example, some countries are still rationing 
coal, putting limitations on capital expenditure, and in many ways 
planning their internal economy. Others have completely relaxed 
controls and have given a considerable measure of freedom to com- 
mercial and industrial interests; they have not imposed any sort 
of rationing for domestic or other purposes, and in fact have left 
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it to the price mechanism generally to regulate sales. Those coun- 
tries which still impose internal controls, and which have cal- 
culated their requirements for coal accordingly, argue that coun- 
tries without equivalent controls tend to put forward relatively 
larger requirements and so are not competing fairly with them; 
and they contend that some way of crediting the countries with 
controlled economies should be devised. That, as can be imagined, 


would be an extremely complicated task, which it has not yet been | 


possible to tackle to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS AND PRICES 

Next, there had been the problem of bilateral trade agreements 
and commercial arrangements between countries. As was men- 
tioned earlier, many of the normal ties had been shattered during 
the war, and therefore in the immediate post-war period it was 
possible to arrive at a distribution of coal which did not raise the 
question of interfering with specific agreements made between 
countries. Since that time trade relations of a more traditional 
pattern have been re-established, and, despite all the efforts of 
international organizations, the system of bilateral trading is tend- 
ing to return and has indeed been accentuated by the general 
shortage of raw materials. 

Particularly relevant in this respect is the rapid return of Western 
Germany to a position of equality, economically and commercially, 
with other countries. As far as coal is concerned, until August of 
last year the total availability of German coal for export was fixed 
by international arrangement, and the distribution of that coal was 
also arranged internationally. That is to say, the total amount of 
German coal for export was submitted every quarter to the Coal 
Committee of the Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva, 
and it was distributed among the importing countries according to 
a generally accepted formula. Since August 1950, however, the 
Germans have been given the right to include coal in their trade 
agreements, and as coal is one of their major exports they have 
freely used that right to arrange trade agreements with countries 
with whom they particularly want to develop trade relations, such 
as Sweden, Italy, France, and a few others. Bilateral agreements, 


particularly those made by Germany, have seriously complicated | 
the task of distributing the available supplies of coal in Europe ona | 


basis acceptable to all countries. 
Price differences have provided a further complication. At the 
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moment, the export prices of coal in Europe vary considerably 
according to the source, and it is not possible to talk of a world 
market price for coal. There is a variation of as much as £2 to £3 
per ton in the price of coal of similar quality from different sources. 
This has complicated the task of allocations, because countries 
with any claim, through bilateral agreements or other arrange- 
ments, to the cheaper coals have naturally been reluctant to modify 
their claims. On the other hand, countries that have very largely 
to depend on the higher-priced coals have argued strongly that 
prices should be one of the factors to be taken into account in 
making allocations. Because of the special controls existing in 
Germany, coal exported from this source has tended to be the 
lowest priced on the European market since the war. This has led, 
in times of particularly acute shortage such as the present, to 
something like a scramble for German coal. Importing countries 
have used what bargaining power they possess to increase their 
share of it. The problem was not too difficult to resolve when 
German coal exports were distributed on the basis of a set formula, 
but as Germany is now as free as any other country to dispose of 
her coal exports as she wishes, the issue has become much more 
delicate. 


CONCLUSION 


This catalogue does not exhaust the problems arising out of 
present attempts to effect an international distribution of coal. But 
enough complicated issues have been mentioned to explain how 
difficult is the task of reaching unanimous agreement upon a clear- 
cut international solution to the coal shortage. The International 
Materials Conference in Washington has been coming up against 
the same sort of problems in relation to other raw materials. In 
wool, for example, there is the issue raised by the reluctance of the 
producing countries to give up the auction system and accept an 
allocation in its place, because of the loss of commercial flexibility 
which this would involve. Similar issues are having to be faced in 
the other Commodity Committees. 

It should not be concluded, because of the many difficulties in 
the way of rapid and complete agreement on the sharing out of 
scarce commodities, that some degree of success cannot be 
achieved. Indeed a good deal has already been achieved. National 
representatives who attend the commodity meetings have striven 
patiently to reach agreement on measures which will serve the 
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general interest, often at the cost of some sacrifice to the interest 
of their own countries. As a result, the international organizations 
concerned with raw materials have succeeded in spreading the 
burden of shortages in such a way as to avoid really grave reper- 
cussions in any single country. But it must be emphasized that 
this has not been done through the application of any simple and 
straightforward formula, but through a good deal of hard bargain- 
ing and delicate compromise between the interests concerned. In 
the months to come the difficulties which face the international 
negotiators on raw matcrials are likely, if anything, to increase. 


B. C. N. 


Trends in Chinese Education 


AMONG other problems in Asia, that of education is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized by all the regimes, whatever their politics 
may be. In China the problem is not simply one of coping with a 
large and ever-growing population living in areas of greatly differ- 
ing densities; it also involves overcoming a complex written 
language and the lingerings of archaic social ideas as to the role of 
the student and scholar. 

China, perhaps more than any other Asian country except India, 
has attracted the attention, both positive and negative, of the 
Western world. High among the positive features of the Western 
influence in China must be placed the work of the missionaries 
and educationalists, both important forces behind the introduction 
of modern educational and other social services into the country. 

Up to the downfall of the Manchus in 1911 the Chinese scholar 
regarded himself as a superior being, who hoped to pass his life in a 
comfortable Government sinecure and who would certainly never 
dream of soiling his hands with physical work—nor would it be 
expected of him. ‘The introduction of Western educational methods, 
together with the internal social forces at work, helped to change 
this concept, and it was replaced by thoughts of universal educa- 
tion. Under these influences, and largely as a result of Western 
material aid, primary and secondary schools were set up, to- 
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gether with universities and other institutions for higher educa- 
tion. The rate of advance in the quarter century following the end 
of the Imperial China was more rapid than is generally realized. 
Thus in 1913 there were rather less than 3 million primary and 
secondary schoolchildren and only 481 older students. By 1937 
and the outbreak of the war with Japan the number of school- 
children had risen to over 12 million and there were 43,000 stu- 
dents.! A clearer idea of the relative extent of these changes can 
be gained when it is remembered that, while the numbers of 
schoolchildren and students in China had increased nearly six 
times and a hundredfold respectively, those in the U.S.S.R. 
increased only four and five times respectively over the same 
period.” But in spite of these considerable increases in China’s 
educated population, progress was far from sufficient to meet the 
country’s needs. 

In the past a drawback to the introduction of universal education 
in China has been the written ideographic language, necessitating 
the use of large numbers of complex symbols. This was especially 
true of the old classical Chinese, and there was great need for 
simplification, to enable the written language to meet the everyday 
needs of ordinary people instead of merely providing intellectual 
tools for the scholar. A few years after the 1911 revolution a 
reform movement was initiated with the aim of bringing written 
and spoken Chinese closer together. Of the two scholars princi- 
pally concerned in this movement, one, Hu Shih, is now in the 
United States, while the other, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, has for a long time 
been in official disgrace as a ‘right deviationist’ .* It is largely on the 
initial work of these two scholars that the universal use of the 
present simplified Chinese is based, although official Communist 
credit is given to Mao Tse-tung and the writer Lu Hsun, who 
are in fact exponents and not innovators of the simplified style. 

When the Central People’s Government was established in 
Peking two years ago it inherited vast educational problems, the 
more so after twelve years of war. Since then it has rapidly ex- 
panded the schools. According to this year’s statistics, there are 
now 201 higher educational institutions (universities, technical col- 
leges, teachers’ training colleges, etc.), with 128,000 students; 

' F. H. L. Pott, ‘Modern Education’, in China, ed. by H. F. McNair (Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946), p. 429. 


* 'Y. N. Medynsky, Public Education in the U.S.S.R. (Moscow 1950), Chapter 
II 


* He was the first secretary-general of the Chinese Communist Party, 1921-7. 
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5,100 secondary schools with 1,570,000 pupils; and 395,000 prim- 
ary schools with 29,330,000 pupils. It seems that, whereas the 
number of primary schools has increased by 37 per cent over the 
highest Kuomintang year (1946), the increase in the number of 
pupils is only 23 per cent above the 1946 figure. Overall rates of in- 
crease are not given for secondary schools, but figures for Man- 
churia show increases of 60 per cent for the schools and 108 per 
cent for the pupils, which suggests that, in some areas at least, the 
numbers of pupils are expanding faster than the schools. Obviously, 
increasingly high proportions of these new entrants are of worker- 
peasant origin. 

Despite all advances made in the past, the main problem is still 
that of illiteracy, which according to Chinese spokesmen affects 
80 per cent of the population. This figure is probably exaggerated, 
but, whatever the true rate, it is undoubtedly high. Consequently 
the mass literacy campaigns of former days are being rapidly 
expanded, and students and schoolchildren are being called in to 
help teach their elders. Special attention is paid to the peasants, 
the most illiterate section of the population, since, following the 
land reform, they are, in the words of an official spokesman, 
‘eager to raise themselves culturally’. These educational courses 
are of two kinds, those concerned solely with illiteracy and those 
giving ‘political education’, based on Marxism-Leninism and the 
‘Thought of Mao’. Recently Liu Shao-chi, who is thought to 
stand second only to Mao Tse-tung in the hierarchy, said that 
among the main difficulties in tackling illiteracy were the shortage 
of teachers and of money, but he thought that after one or two 
years the problem could be dealt with fully, while in three to five 
years’ time illiteracy among the workers—as opposed to the 
peasants—would be abolished. In the meantime special reliance is 
being placed on winter classes, which are virtually full-time, and 
all-the-year-round part-time classes, which between them would 
provide emergency training on a wide scale. During 1950 some 
3,500,000 peasants out of about 100 million adults attended part- 
time classes. 

An extension of these adult education schemes is the short-term 
‘preparatory school’, of which there are twenty-two, with 3,700 
‘pupils’ and the prospect of an increase to 10,000 during next year. 


1 Illiteracy is frequently .a vague and much-abused term. The Chinese, 
however, are quite specific about it, taking as the margin of literacy the ability to 
read and write 1,000 ideographs and to make simple arithmetical calculations. 
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After three or four years of concentrated full-time study former 
illiterates are expected to be sufficiently advanced to enter for 
secondary school courses, and by the end of this decade it is 
anticipated, according to the Vice-Minister of Education, Chen 
Chun-jui, that ‘tens of thousands of high-grade intellectuals from 
the worker and peasant classes will be ready for work of national 
construction’. In a speech on 28 July the Minister of Education, 
Ma Hsu-lun, announced plans for further increases in numbers 
and reorganization of the curricula, especially in the intermediate 
technical schools. He expected that 30 million peasants would join 
the part-time schools this coming winter, together with 1,500,000 
workers. Greater attention is to be paid to the serious question of 
student health. 

The many national minorities in China raise a special problem, 
and they are being handled very carefully indeed, special schools 
and universities being provided for them, such as, for example, the 
Moslem school in Peking. In Inner Mongolia there are 3,000 
primary schools with 240,000 pupils, although secondary schools 
number only eight, with 2,000 pupils. In Sinkiang there are 1,300 
primary schools with 160,000 pupils, fifteen secondary schools 


_ with 9,300 pupils, and one university with 300 students. In all 


these schools the minorities’ own languages are used, Chinese 
itself being only optional. Under the Kuomintang (K MT), Chen 
Chun-jui has affirmed, the minorities ‘were cut off from education, 
and some did not even have a written language of their own’. That 
the KMT also established minority schools is conceded, but with 
the qualification that their purpose was ‘to absorb bad elements to 
be trained as assistants in the maintenance of the KMT rule and 
to consolidate the reactionary regime’. At all times the official 
Communist line in dealing with the minorities is to avoid any overt 
hint of a Great Han (i.e. Chinese) policy towards them, but at the 
same time ‘also to oppose narrow nationalism among the minorities 
themselves’, a qualification which is rather reminiscent of Stalin’s 
writings on the subject. 

The general direction of education in the New China is defined 
briefly in the Common Programme adopted by the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference on 29 September 1949. Article 
41 states: 

The culture and education of the People’s Republic of China shall be 
New Democratic—national, scientific, and popular. The main task of 


the People’s Government in cultural and educational work shall be the 
c 
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raising of the cultural level of the people, the training of personnel for 
national construction work, the eradication of feudal, compradore, and 
fascist ideology, and the development of the ideology of service to the 
people. 

Article 42 places ‘love of the Fatherland’ first in the list of pre- 
requisites of the desired ‘public spirit’ to be taught. Article 43 
stresses the promotion of the ‘scientific-historical’ viewpoint. The 
tasks of literature and art, detailed in Article 45, are ‘to serve the 
people, to awaken their political consciousness, to enhance their 
enthusiasm for labour’, while Article 46 describes the general 
method of education as ‘the unification of theory and practice’,! 
also specifying the reform of ‘the old educational system, subject 
matter, and teaching methods in a planned systematic way’. 
Article 47 states: 

In order to meet the extensive requirements of revolutionary and 
national construction work, universal education shall be carried out, 
secondary and higher education strengthened, and technical education 
stressed. The education of workers during their spare time, and that of 
cadres (i.e. activists) at their posts, shall be strengthened, and revolution- 
ary political education shall be accorded to both young and old-type 
intellectuals. 

Article 48 stresses the importance of health services and physical 
education, while Article 49, which begins: ‘Freedom to report 
truthful news shall be safeguarded’, continues with the qualifying 
generalization that ‘the utilization of the press for slander, for 
undermining the interests of the State and the people, and for 
provoking world war shall be prohibited’. 

Of the five vice-chairmen of the Central People’s Government, 
the one in charge of education and cultural policy is Kuo Mo-jo, 
the Marxist writer and poet, who claims to be a ‘non-party man’.’ 
From his statements it is clear that educational policy continues to 
be based on the Common Programme. 

Chien Chun-jui has given definitions of the terms ‘national, 
scientific, and popular’. By ‘national’ is meant ‘thoroughly to 
oppose imperialist aggression’. ‘To do this it is necessary to ‘up- 
hold the integrity, independence, and liberation of the Chinese 
nation. The illusion about American imperialism, still entertained 
by some people, must be decisively eradicated. The harm done to 
the Chinese nation by so-called “‘democratic individualism’ must 
be exposed, and the base and blind psychology of worshipping 


1 This is of particular significance taken in relation to the traditional Chinese 
concept of the scholar. 

2 An interesting study of this anti-Western intellectual is given in Robert S. 
Elegant’s China’s Red Masters (Wayne Bros. Publishers, New York, 1951). 
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‘Western, i.e. capitalist, culture’, must be opposed’. The Chinese 
people, Chien Chun-jui stresses, must learn to love ‘their own 
mighty country’, the People’s Liberation Army, the Chinese 
Communist Party, and Mao Tse-tung. ‘Narrow-minded national- 
ism’ raust be opposed and ‘internationalism’ fostered, especially 
with a view to unity with ‘the Soviet Union and other People’s 
Democracies’. ‘Warm sympathy’ and support for the ‘colonial 
national liberation movements’ must be cultivated. Chauvinism 
must be avoided. 

‘Scientific’ is defined as ‘popularizing the universal truths of 
Marxism-Leninism and criticizing idealism and superstitious 
ideas’. The ‘natural science of the U.S.S.R.’ must be popularized. 
And as for ‘popular’, education in the ‘popular’ sense ‘must be 
expressed in forms which the workers and peasants can appreciate, 
and should not be separated from their lives and struggles’. In 
short, the ‘new education’ is based on the normal Soviet-Com- 
munist approach. 

With these aims in view the curricula and text-books are every- 
where being changed and re-written. This task has already been 
completed as far as the primary schools are concerned, and is 
nearly finished for the secondary schools too. Teachers’ training 
courses have also been reorganized, and the numbers both of 
technical high-school pupils and of higher technical college 
students are greatly on the increase. Courses in technology are 
beginning to be introduced in universities where it was not taught 
previously. 

In the universities, changes are only now beginning to take 
place. Right up to the beginning of 1951 the foreign-subsidized 
colleges, and ‘the schools too, were still in direct contact with the 
outside world and up to the end of 1950 were receiving help from 
the foreign sponsoring organizations. But on 30 December 1950 all 
foreign-run educational and charitable institutions were officially 
taken over by the People’s Government. Some time later, at a 
conference of representatives of the foreign-subsidized colleges, 
it was decided that some were to be taken over immediately and 
run directly by the Government, while others should be taken 
over later, and a third group should continue to be run by private 
Chinese administrations, but that these administrations should be 
‘reorganized’. On 16 January, nine days before this conference 
took place, the United Board of Christian Colleges in China, an 


‘ Daily News Release, China Information Bureau, Peking, 26 January 1951. 
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American body subsidizing a number of well-known Chinese 
colleges, cabled to the colleges that its representative would be in 
Hong Kong to discuss further subsidies with them. This offer was 
utilized as the excuse for a public break with these subsidizing 
organizations. The official Chinese attitude was summed up by the 
new President of Yenching University, Lu Chien-wei, who said: 
‘We will ignore not only this inducement of the American im- 
perialists but also all other inducements in the future.’ This pro- 
nouncement resembled others made at the conference, which 
finished with a joint statement issued by all the nineteen colleges 
represented, strongly denouncing ‘the latest American attempts to 
sabotage transformations by offering further financial bribes, which 
were rejected out of hand’. 

It is interesting to note that some time later an article in the 
official English language paper People’s China, of 16 May 1951, 
advanced a different reason for the break. ‘This article was written 
by Chiang Yin-en, head of the Department of Journalism at 
Yenching, who complained that the Americans had withheld 
money from the university, which then had to apply to the 
People’s Government for support. How serious such alleged 
refusals of money are, in terms solely of cash and equipment, can 
be gathered from the case of Yenching, where $360,000 (U.S.) 
were received from the United States in 1950, representing 80 per 
cent of the university’s budget. But such attitudes are all part of 
the campaign against ‘American cultural aggression’ now current 
in schools and colleges. In the past, it is alleged, all these foreign 
institutions were utilized to obtain foreign domination over the 
Chinese people, and in this work Chiang Kai-shek was a willing 
‘lackey of the imperialists’, despite his own former chauvinistic 
ideas. These schools were used not only to enforce the ‘American 
way of life’ and to train a ‘subservient compradore class’, but also 
for purposes of espionage. Thus at a conference held in Shanghai 
in March the story was told of an American ‘professor of geology’ 
(quotations marks inserted by the official New China News 
Agency dispatch) who used to visit remote parts of China and 
take photos which were subsequently passed on to American 
Intelligence. When the writer visited Yenching during his stay 
in Peking early this summer, he was shown theses written by 
Chinese students in the 1930s. These studies were described in 
almost the same breath as examples both of ‘un-Chinese activi- 
ties’ and of economic information collected for future use by the 
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imperialists against China’s interests. How interpretations of this 
kind can be read into such studies as ‘Child Labour in Shanghai’ 
or ‘One Hundred Rickshawmen in Peiping’ is rather difficult to 
understand. 

Yenching, with its strong ties with Princeton University, was 
perhaps the best-known of the Chinese-American colleges, and it 
is from there that some of the most virulent of anti-American 
sentiments seem to come, even though the students still dress 
usually in blue jeans, sweaters, and mocassins, the true American 
campus style, rather than in the more officially-approved blue 
cotton two-piece tunic and cap. It is now the official policy that 
workers and peasants should have preference of entry into all types 
of schools, yet Yenching was the one college which the writer 
visited where no one was able to state what were the proportions 
of the social classes among the students. In Peking University 
itself, on the other hand, about 30 per cent of the students are of 
worker-peasant origin. Here the writer found much evidence of 
the role which was played by the university in the ‘May Fourth 
Movement’. This, the first really powerful anti-foreign movement, 
was initiated on 4 May 1919 by the students of Peking University, 
the spark that set it off being the proposed handing over to Japan, 
as part of the Versailles Treaty, of German rights and holdings in 
the Shantung province. This student revolt was so infectious and 
effective among the general population that the proposal was 
withdrawn, but the movement continued to grow. 

Side by side with the ‘reforms’ undertaken in institutions of 
Western origin is the emergence of the new-type ‘Chinese 
People’s University’, the first of which was opened a year ago in 
the former KMT headquarters barracks in Peking. This university 
is run completely along Marxist-Leninist lines, with Soviet 
lecturers on the staff. It offers eight main courses—in economics, 
economic planning, finance, banking, commerce, co-operatives, 
factory administration, and law and diplomacy. The courses vary 
from a few months to four years, and Russian is the only foreign 
language taught, except in the diplomacy course, which in addition 
offers English, French, or German in its third and fourth years. 
An important prerequisite is that all students must have at least 
three years’ ‘revolutionary experience’. Many of the first 1,500 


The first instalment of a new official history of the Chinese Communist 
Party, in People’s China, 16 July 1951, deals with this movement, but omits 
any mention of the crucial part played by the students. 
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enrolled have had as much as ten years of active service in the 
Chinese Communist cause. It is the graduates of the ‘People’s 
Universities’ who are intended to be the real future rulers of 
China, not those from the more ‘traditional’ colleges. 

The development of ‘political consciousness’ is an essential part 
of the curricula at all levels. In this the youth movements, prim- 
arily the New Democratic Youth League with 3 million members, 
the Young Pioneers with 2 million, and the All-China Student 
Federation with 500,000 (of whom less than 150,000 are true 
students, the rest being pupils), play a leading part, as do the 
youth movements in all the Communist countries. The Pioneers, 
for the younger children under fourteen years old, are based on 
the Soviet model. These political campaigns are developed par- 
ticularly around the theme of fighting ‘American imperialism’ in 
general! and more recently in connexion with Korea. Whereas 
during the Japanese war students were considered too precious a 
national asset to be sent to the front, now stories are constantly 
being told of students volunteering in tens and hundreds to join 
their ‘Korean brothers’ in resisting the ‘American aggression’. A 
certain number of the ‘volunteers’ are ‘permitted’ to go, and their 
departure is made the occasion for much ceremony and oaths of 
loyalty to the Fatherland, together with vows of increased support 
for the ‘Resist American Aggression’ campaign, headed by Kuo 
Mo-jo, and for the other current campaigns against Japanese 
rearmament and for a Five-Power Peace Pact instigated by the 
Communist-dominated World Peace Council. 

Ever since the first May Fourth demonstration thirty-two years 
ago the students of China have become increasingly aware of their 
national consciousness and have been to the fore in anti-foreign 
demonstrations. Now the undoubtedly genuine emotions of the 
majority are being deliberately worked upon as part of the Com- 
munist anti-Western campaign upon which public attention is 
focused. Conversely little public attention is drawn to the in- 
creasing strength of Soviet influences. It has to be recognized that 
the Chinese universities, far from being freed from the intellectual 
and political strait-jacket of the Kuomintang, are merely changing 
over from an obsolete pattern to one which, if anything, will be 
even more effective. 


J.C. C. 


1 The writer was told that Britain is considered merely as a ‘running dog of the 
Wall Street imperialists’. 
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The United Nations 
and Under-Developed Countries 


Technical and Economic Assistance 


EQUALLY with the peaceful settlement of disputes and the organi- 
zation of collective defence against aggression, the United Nations 
is the international instrument for promoting ‘higher standards of 
living, full employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development’ among its members. The recently con- 
cluded thirteenth session of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) in Geneva marks a further advance in international 
thought and action towards these goals. 

The Council considered the problem of the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries mainly under four heads: 
(1) the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies; (2) methods of financing 
economic development; (3) volume and distribution of national 
income in under-developed countries; (4) land reform. 

The high standards of living enjoyed by the advanced countries 
have been made possible by the application of technical knowledge 
and skills combined with the steady investment of capital over 
many generations. The standards of living of the under-developed 
countries cannot be raised without similar aids: the application of 
modern knowledge and techniques to the development of their 
economies, and the sustained investment of capital. ECOSOC be- 
gan to tackle this problem at its first session in 1946, establishing a 
Commission to advise it, inter alia, on problems of economic de- 
velopment of under-developed areas. In 1947 twenty-four tech-. 
nical experts were sent by the United Nations to advise nine 
countries, at their request. Similar services have been provided on 
an increasing scale ever since. Regional Economic Commissions 
were established by the Council to conduct research, co-ordinate 
policies, and facilitate action in Europe, Asia and the Far East, 
and in Latin America. Simultaneously the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations were at work operationally, a major part of 
their activity being the provision of technical assistance and advice 
to Governments. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

In 1949, under the stimulus of President Truman’s Fourth 

Point, an American initiative in ECOSOC resulted in the establish- 
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ment of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, * which 
received the unanimous vote of the General Assembly. Under this 
Programme the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
arranged to co-operate in providing expert advice and assistance 
to under-developed countries in the preparation and carrying out 
of their economic development programmes. A Technical Assist- 
ance Committee (TAC) of ECOSOC, upon which all members 
of ECOSOC are represented, was formed to supervise the opera- 
tion of the new Programme at the inter-governmental level, and a 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB), consisting of the executive 
heads, or their representatives, of the United Nations and the par- 
ticipating Specialized Agencies, was formed to take over-all re- 
sponsibility for the Programme’s co-ordination. In addition, a 
Special Account was opened to finance the Programme, to which 
member Governments were invited to subscribe. Fifty-four 
nations pledged themselves to contribute the equivalent in cash or 
services of $20,046,552 for the period 1 July 1950 to 31 December 
1951. A budget of $20 million was allocated for the period, of 
which $3 million was to be put to reserve and the remaining $17 
million to be allotted to the participating organizations as follows: 


Per cent 

United Nations 23 
International Labour Organization II 
Food and Agriculture Organization 29 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization 14 
International Civil Aviation Organization I 
World Health Organization 22 


The operation of the Programme is in the hands of the partici- 
pating organizations, acting independently or in ‘combined opera- 
tions’ according to the nature of the national development plan or 
need being assisted. The World Meteorological Organization and 
the International Telecommunication Union joined the TAB as 
participating organizations in the Programme at the thirteenth 
session of ECOSOC. Other United Nations organizations co- 
operating closely with the Programme are the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund, the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. The Bank and Fund are both 
represented on the TAB although their technical assistance acti- 


4 See World Today, October 1949, v, p.425. 
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vities are financed independently of the Special Fund created for 
the Programme. The Third Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board (Document E/2054, 19 July 1951) is the first real progress 
report which has been before the Council. It relates a story of solid 
foundations laid and demonstrates that the Programme is one of 
the most practical and constructive enterprises ever undertaken by 
an international organization. 

Requests for help have been arriving in steadily increasing 
numbers. By 30 June 1951, the Governments of sixty-four coun- 
tries and territories had submitted more than 500 applications, 
varying from a request for the short-term services of a single ex- 
pert, to the organization of a large mission to remain in a country 
for several months, or the establishment of a training centre in- 
volving the supply of equipment and technical personnel by 
several organizations. Fifty of the countries submitting requests 
had already received or were then receiving technical assistance 
under the Programme. Two hundred and fifty agreements had been 
signed with forty-five Governments providing for 741 experts and 
551 fellowships. Negotiations with Governments were also in pro- 
gress for the provision of an additional 674 experts and 590 fellow- 
ships by the end of 1951. 

The rate of development under the Expanded Programme is 
shown from the following figures: 


31 December 30 April 30 June Estimate 





1950 1951 1951 31 December 

1951 

No. of experts recruited 54 259 384 1,352 
Obligations incurred $254,000 $1,801,000 $2,776,000 $15,395,000 


By 30 June 1951, 449 experts (including sixty-five experts re- 
cruited under arrangements prior to the Expanded Programme) 
from fifty-four countries! had been recruited for technical assist- 
ance assignments. The right choice of experts is of crucial import- 
ance. Not only must they be suitably qualified technically, but, 
equally important, they must by their attitude and conduct to- 
wards the people among whom they are working be good ambas- 
sadors for the United Nations. 

Accordingly, the various United Nations organizations co- 
operating through the TAB have tried to ensure that all experts 


* Of these the majority, as might be expected, are from developed countries, 
e.g. U.S.A. 120, U.K. 49, Netherlands 38, France 37, Canada 24, Switzerland 14. 
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after recruitment are fully briefed as to the nature of their re- 
sponsibilities. This briefing falls under four main heads: (1) the 
purposes, principles, and over-all structure of the United Nations 
and its related Agencies; (2) the principles, methods, and structure 
of the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, and the pro- 
cedures of international organizations; (3) the social and cultural 
background of the country to which the expert is assigned; (4) 
technical briefing by competent officials, professional institutions, 
or at universities on new methods and techniques which may be of 
assistance in meeting the problems to be faced. In recruiting the 
experts the co-operation of Governments is sought and a number 
of Governments have arranged special facilities. In the United 
Kingdom recruitment of experts is through the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, which has established a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Hankey in order to meet overseas 
demands for British technical experts and for facilities for fellow- 
ship-holders in the United Kingdom. 

Requests which have been received under the Programme from 
Governments as at 30 April 1951 include the granting of 1,091 
fellowships and scholarships. Under the fellowship scheme the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies provide facilities for 
persons who are already established experts in their own, usually 
under-developed, countries to visit advanced countries in order to 
study their methods and techniques, and in due course to apply 
these methods in their own countries. Scholarships are available 
to more junior people. In both cases candidates are recommended 
by their Governments to the United Nations, which pays the 
travel and subsistence expenses of those selected and arranges with 
the ‘host’ countries for them to receive suitable training facilities 
and other necessary assistance. Arrangements for the programmes 
of those who have been awarded fellowships or scholarships to 
study in the United Kingdom are in the hands of the British 
Council. Whereas the experts provided under the Programme de- 
part from the under-developed countries when their agreed term 
expires, those who have been assisted under the fellowship and 
scholarship schemes are of enduring value to their countries. 

Other forms of technical assistance include the establishment of 
group training centres organized on a regional basis, compre- 
hensive survey missions to assist Governments in economic and 
social planning, demonstration projects, and seminars. Demonstra- 
tion projects are intended to benefit the people of neighbouring 
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countries as well as those where they are located. Among such pro- 
jects is the Rural Demonstration Project in El Salvador organized 
by the World Health Organization in co-operation with FAO, 
UNESCO, ILO, and the United Nations, to demonstrate health 
and agricultural techniques and to build up model education and 
social services. Another demonstration project is the Centre in 
Fundamental and Adult Education, organized by UNESCO in 
Ceylon, designed to develop in co-operation with ILO, FAO, and 
WHO a broad integrated programme of fundamental education, 
including education in handicrafts, agriculture, and health. It will 
provide training for the nationals of the country who will be able 
to take over and extend this work elsewhere. 

In certain projects the results will not be apparent until they 
have been in operation for a considerable time. One of these is the 
Scientific and Technical Documentation Service, in the establish- 
ment of which UNESCO is assisting the Government of India. 
This is intended to make available to scientific and industrial 
establishments in India up-to-date literature and information on 
the latest scientific and technical advances throughout the world. 
Another such project is the Asian rice-hybridization programme of 
FAO. 

Seminars have been organized with the participation of ex- 
perienced personnel closely associated with the direction of 
Government services in the fields concerned. Thus an Asian 
Training Institute on Economic Appraisal of Development Pro- 
jects was sponsored in 1950 jointly by the Government of Pakis- 
tan, FAO, the United Nations, and the International Bank. It 
provided training to Government officials of countries in Asia and 
the Far East on how to assess the cost, benefits, and financial 
feasibility of projects, and on how to prepare and present project 
proposals for consideration by national and international authori- 
ties and financial institutions. Another seminar was the Latin- 
American training centre for agricultural statistics held in Costa 
Rica at the beginning of 1951, in which FAO and the United 
Nations co-operated. It was attended by the nominees of fifteen 
Governments. 


METHODS OF FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The national development programmes of the under-developed 
countries also need capital resources, without which their tech- 
nicians and administrators would be helpless. This essential fact 
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has been recognized by the United Nations from the outset, 
and constant attention has been given to the problem of promoting 
a steady and large-scale flow of capital from the advanced countries 
to assist in the development programmes of the under-developed 
countries. The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has made loans up to 30 June 1951 totalling 
$1,113,525,000. The Bank’s development loans, amounting to 
$544 million, have steadily increased in volume with its growing 
experience and progressively improving methods. It has also 
strengthened its contacts with the under-developed countries 
which, on their side, have increasingly learned the methods of pre- 
paring credit-worthy projects and of submitting them to the Bank. 
The rate of increase of the Bank’s development loans is indicated 
by comparing the total for 1948 with that for the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1951. In the former year, the Bank made two loans totall- 
ing $16 million. In the latter there were twenty-one loans amount- 
ing to more than $297 million. From the standpoint of the Bank, 
the hindrances to development have not been shortage of capital. 
The accelerating rhythm of development is controlled not by the 
action or inaction of the Bank but by the international situation and 
by the availability of the necessary capital goods. In cases where 
applications for loans have been refused or suspended, the reason 
has usually been that projects have been insufficiently prepared or 
that the Bank has had reason to doubt the will or the ability of the 
Government concerned to carry out a project. 

The conditions of International Bank loans, however, which re- 
quire a Government guarantee, bear a fixed rate of interest, and 
have to be repaid in full, are felt to limit international investment 
at levels far below the needs alike of the under-developed countries 
and the advanced countries, and the Reports of two expert 
committees appointed by the Secretary-General have urged the 
need for greatly increased international investment. 

The first Report, National and International Measures for Full 
Development (1949), emphasized that the problem of full employ- 
ment could not be solved ‘except in the context of an expanding 
world economy of which the economic development of under- 
developed countries would form the most important single ele- 
ment’. It recommended, inter alia, that Governments of advanced 
countries, in their own interests, should set themselves regular 
annual targets for long-term international investment for five- 
year periods, on the grounds that it is only through the rapid 
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growth of production and real income in the under-developed 
areas that the world economy as a whole can attain the steady rate 
of growth that would permit necessary structural adjustments to 
be brought about without a dangerous contraction of world trade. 
Mr Nicholas Kaldor, one of the group of experts responsible for 
this Report, estimated that a minimum annual investment of 
$2,000 million would be required for this purpose. 

The second Report, Measures for the Economic Development of 
Under-Developed Countries (1951), was the basic document about 
which ECOSOC, in its thirteenth session, had to make up its mind. 
This Report asserted that a 2 per cent increase in the per capita 
national incomes of the under-developed countries cannot be 
brought about without an annual capital import well in excess of 
$10,000 million, about 80 per cent of which would be needed by 
the countries of South Central Asia and the Far East. Its sixteen 
recommendations covering national action to be taken by both 
developed and under-developed countries and by the United 
Nations, included recommendations that an International Develop- 
ment Authority should be established to distribute grants-in-aid 
to under-developed countries, and that the possibility should be 
explored of establishing an international finance corporation to 
make equity investments and to lend to private undertakings oper- 
ating in under-developed countries. 

ECOSOC had also before it a resolution, submitted by its 
Economic Committee, formulating a number of proposals for: 
(1) expanding the flow of capital for financing development pro- 
jects in under-developed countries and increasing their capacity to 
absorb development capital; (2) achieving an expansion and 
steadier flow of private foreign capital; (3) achieving an expansion 
and steadier flow of public loan capital; (4) encouraging the flow of 
capital to assist in the financing of non-self-liquidating projects 
basic to economic development. 

ECOSOC found itself divided into three groups. The Soviet 
Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia held that the purpose of the 
proposals was merely to exploit the misery and poverty of under- 
developed countries and to strengthen the position of foreign 
capitalists. The second and largest group was that of the under- 
developed countries, represented by Chile, China, India, Persia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, and Uruguay. They 
showed plainly with what little seriousness they regarded the 
Soviet view, repeatedly emphasizing that they were masters in 
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their own houses and that foreign capital could enter only under | 


conditions to which they had freely agreed, and could operate only 
in accordance with their national laws. They argued strongly that 
the United Nations had raised the hopes of the under-developed 
countries, had given ample thought to the problem, and that the 
time had now come for action. They had come to the Council to 
obtain tangible results. 

The advanced countries, represented by Belgium, Canada, 
France, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
were fully aware of the moral and political pistol pointing their 
way. Hopes had indeed been raised and the stakes involved were 
well understood. Nevertheless, there were other relevant factors 
which it was not possible for them to ignore. Their economies were 
at full stretch. In addition to rearmament they had already under- 
taken heavy development programmes in their own spheres of 
special responsibility, such as Britain’s development commitments 
in the Colonies and the Colombo Plan, the French and Belgian 
programmes in their dependencies, and the many American com- 
mitments under their E.C.A. and Allied bi-lateral programmes. 

But the main underlying theme of the advanced countries was 
the need to ensure that full preparations shall have been made 
before large-scale action is undertaken. Public opinion in the 
capital-exporting countries must be prepared for steps which in 
many respects would be unprecedented, involving sacrifice which 
could be undertaken safely only when the need for it was fully 
understood. They doubted, too, the preparedness of some of the 
under-developed countries to absorb capital fruitfully. Many pre- 
conditions would have to be fulfilled, such as land reform, the 
elimination of unearned privileges, mass education, etc., before 
some countries could usefully be assisted. Premature capital aid 
with its resulting losses would have a disastrous reaction upon pub- 
lic opinion in the advanced countries. 

ECOSOC finally adopted a number of substantial amendments 
which brought the resolution proposed by the Economic Com- 
mittee nearer to the formula desired by the under-developed 
countries. It then adopted this amended resolution by 14 votes to o, 
with 4 abstentions. The resolution, inter alia, specifically requests 
the International Bank to continue to expand its lending opera- 
tions and to report to the Council’s next session what contribution 
such a body as the proposed International Finance Corporation 
could make to the general scheme of expanding the flow of capital. 
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Without either accepting or rejecting the principle of an Inter- 
national Development Authority, the Council also requested the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the International Bank 
and other Specialized Agencies, to formulate a series of methods 
deemed practicable for dealing with the problem of grant assist- 
ance which, at this session of ECOSOC, had been accepted in 
principle for the first time. 


LAND REFORM AND NATIONAL INCOME STUDIES 


ECOSOC considered for the first time two Reports prepared by 
the Secretary-General in accordance with General Assembly reso- 
lutions at its fifth session, together with two memoranda (Doc. 
E/2024) submitted by the International Monetary Fund. 

The Land Reform Report,' prepared by the Secretary-General 
in co-operation with the Food and Agriculture Organization and in 
consultation with other Specialized Agencies, is an analysis of the 
degree to which unsatisfactory forms of agrarian structure, par- 
ticularly systems of land tenure, in under-developed territories im- 
pede economic development and thus depress standards of living, 
especially those of agricultural workers, tenants, and small and 
medium-sized farmers. The debate showed that without exception 
all the members of the Council were agreed on the vital import- 
ance of land reform. 

The resolution passed by the Council (Doc, E/2124) outlined 
some measures to be taken by Governments according to the par- 
ticular circumstances in the respective countries. It also recom- 
mended some parallel measures to be taken by the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies to assist Governments in carrying out 
their land reform programmes, and called for a high priority to be 
given to this question in the expanded programme of technical 
assistance. The Secretary-General was asked to obtain information 
and suggestions from Governments at least once every three years, 
and to present to the Council conclusions and recommendations 
based on the information received. He was also requested to pre- 
pare a comprehensive report, in co-operation with FAO, ILO, and 
other Specialized Agencies, on the possibilities offered by the co- 
operative system in agriculture. The resolution drew attention to 
the need to preserve ‘the rights and freedoms of the individual’ in 
carrying out programmes of land reform. 


‘ Land Reform: Defects in Agrarian Structure as Obstacles to Economic De- 
velopment (Doc. E/2003). 
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The National Income Report,’ and the memoranda submitted 

by the International Monetary Fund, although suffering from a 
shortage of complete and accurate statistics, gave a valuable indica- 
tion of the discrepancies between the annual per capita incomes of 
various countries: 
From these tables it appears that the areas distinguished may be ranked 
in terms of declining income per head of population as follows: North 
America ($1,100 per capita), Oceania ($560), Europe ($380), the 
U.S.S.R. ($310), South America ($170), Africa ($75), and Asia ($50). 
This marked inequality of incomes may also be brought out by relating 
a continent’s share in the world population to its share in world national 
income. Thus Asia, with over half the world’s population, has only one- 
tenth of the world’s national income. North America, on the other 
hand, with less than 10 per cent of the world’s population, accounts for 
nearly 45 per cent of the world’s national income. Asia, Africa, and 
South America together, with over 65 per cent of the world’s population 
receive somewhat in excess of 15 per cent of the world’s national income, 
while the remaining areas, with only 35 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, receive about 85 per cent of the world’s income.* 

At the conclusion of eight weeks of intense effort the Council’s 
President, Mr Santa Cruz (Chile), in summing up ECOSOC’s 
achievements during the session, said that ‘the technical assistance 
programme is both an inspiration and a living reality which will 
stimulate the under-developed countries to dynamic efforts to- 
wards their own economic and social development’. But he did not 
conceal his disappointment that the Council had failed to fulfil 
the express recommendation of the General Assembly that it 
should propose practical methods to obtain an increased flow of 
capital for financing the development programmes of the under- 
developed countries. 


G. E. 


1 Volume and Distribution of National Income in Under-Developed Countries 
(Doc. E/2041). 
* ibid. paras 15 and 16. 
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